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TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPPERATIVE =| dependants, who feel themselves duped, and robbed, and 

POTTERS. will there!ore retaliate in any and whatever way they can. 
They will have no stake in the prosperity of such em- 
| ployers, and, therefore, they will be callous as to their 
| masters’ interests ;—nay, they would, in all probability, 
take a pleasure in their employers’ downfal. A con- 
sequence, like unto this, is far more serious than the 
| fulfilling of a pledge by a moderate raise of price. Ma- 
/nufacturers who would risk the hate of their workpeople, 
}when they may have their love. display but a sorry 


a raise of price whenever trade should improve. Trade | feature of human nature, and a very foolish feature too. 
} They grasp at an immediate advantage ; and, by sodoing, 


has now improved; let them, then fulfil their promises ) , Lage § 

by raising the present price of labour. If there be q | entail on themselves a lasting evil. They barter away 
spark of honour in the breasts of those who have made | the love of their people for a temporary increase of 
such promises, they will not hesitate, a single day, in | Profits ; which profits will find their level in the com- 
making the required advance. They will joyfully meet | petition of other manufacturers, who will be forced, from 
the requests of their men, and will, willingly, do all that | necessity, into the same bad policy, as the jugglers and 
reason can desire, or their improved condition allow, | cheats. But this state of things cannot last for ever. 


If the manufacturers, before alluded to, will not fulfil | Intelligence is gradually diffusing its influence over the 
their promises, what trust can working potters place in | minds of potters ; and the veil, which have heretofore 
the words of their employers. None! Confidence be- | hung before their mental vision, is dissolving like morn- 
tween master and servant is destroyed, and those who |!" mist before the rising god of day! The past has 
should be looked upon as men of character and probity, pepe a page of rugged experience ; whose lesson is 
are transformed, from their duplicity, into jugglers and oné of interest, and brings with it hope for the future : 
cheats. Such characters, I am sorry to say, have made —that hope which points to a happier and better day, 
their appearance at the present crisis. ‘That their influ- when potters shall have a home to fly to, on the free soil 
ence may not be extensive is my heartfelt wish. How- of another and a better Jand, if the tyrants of their own 


ever much these manufacturers may pride themselves in should press too hard on the means of subsistance. Oh, 


their success, they may rest assured their duplicity will jit is a consumation devoutly to be wished, and all good 
fen . . : : {men will forward it! 

not be forgotten, neither will they go unpunished, when } 

the proper time shall arrive. Indeed, such conduct as; I am happy to find, that the important objects of the 

that referred to always carries its punishment with it | Emigration Society are becoming every day more and 

Those deceptive and juggling manufacturers, by break- | more popular, amongst the different branches of the Union. 


ing their promises, turn their workpeople into jealous! All, now, seem to be anxiety for the success of our noble 


Frrenps, Brorwers, anp Fettow-WoRKMEN.— 
We are now in the midst of agitation. Every effort is 
being made to procure, if possible, a raise of price, for 
the coming year. Trade is ina flourishing condition ; 
and manufacturers, if they act justly with their work- 
people, will not scruple to give a moderate advance on 
last year’s prices. Many manufacturers in the district, 
have pledged themselves, at former reductions, to give 
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undertaking. Every man’s heart seems devoted to the | 
cause; and, truly, it is a good cause! It is a cause that 
should call forth the energy of every potter in the dis-} wij) not be done for many years to come. Ignorance is too pre. 
trict. There needs no argument to point out its im- | valent; selfishness too deeply rooted; and fellow-feeling too ab- 
portance. That has been already proved ; and every | sent from our hearts, to allow us making those improvements 


. . : soe : | necessary to the welfare of the community at large. 
eyiy y ne y . : ~ . 
succeeding day brings its additional experience to prove Emigration, then, is the plan we feel disposed to recommend to 


the necessity of removing our surplus labour. The eyes the working classes, as the best calculated, under existing circum- 
of Potters are opened ! and they can see a mountain of | stances to be of real and permanent service to them, if properly 
facts ;—hard, sterling facts, to warrant them in assisting, | entered upon. And, in order that such may be the case, we beg 


to the uttermost of their power, the great and important | leave to urge upoh the attention of the Emigration Society the 
necessity of being very cautious, as to how they make a commence- 


principles of Emigration. Indeed, I have no doubt, that ment, Much will depend on the first steps taken in a complicated 
if the different branches of the Union were to make | project like the one now proposed. From the plan laid down, we 


monthly, or fortnightly, levies of sixpence, or a shilling, | find, that you intend purchasing twelve thousand acres of land. 
per member, solely for the purpose of taking out branch | To this we have no objections; nor should we have, were it twelve 
hares, in addition to their present weekly subscription, } thousand times as much. But what we would recommend is, that 
- = ) _ you make such purchase as you have the means to do. Suppose 
it would be cheerfully and willingly done. The object | y, say one thousand acres first; and then place thereon, some 
is such a noble one, that I sincerely believe few, if any, | twenty or thirty families ; having a special eye to the cliniate, and 
would object to the step suggested. Let it be taken into } the commercial position of such settlement. It will never do, in 


the serious consideration of the different branches: and | ™y humble opinion, to place potters either in a climate unadapted 
; , to their peculiar constitutions, or in situations remote from the 


if they are wise, I doubt not it will be spiritedly acted \ trading towns of that extensive country, in which they intend 


than that of Emigration, except we could effect an almost com- 
plete, and thorough renovation of the systems, usages, habits, 
and arrangements of our own dear country; which, we believe, 





upen MENTOR. | purchasing their land. 
| Again; the rules propose, that the: parties should be 
ADDITIONAL THOUGHTS ON EMIGRATION. | ballotted for, when wanted to go. To this being acted 
“Multiply, and replenish the Earth, and subdue it.” upon at the commencement, we do most decidedly object, 


In two previous letters, we have noticed some of the objections, | fur this simple reason ; amongst the many that there may 
commonly urged against the Emigration scheme; and have be. who are anxious to go to America, but few, very few, 
. ? s F : 


examined a few other plans, proposed by parties wishful to assist } . “mn / . 
mankind in their efforts to mitigate the hardships of life, as being may be quallified for such an arduous undertaking, and 
better adapted to the end, than that of Emigration. To none of | such a responsible undertaking too. If about ten per- 


those plans did we fully object, but admitted, that much good} sons, with little or no family, could be made choice of, 
would accrue from their adoption. Again, we would say, that it | tg go first, and some one or more of them to make the 
would give us exceedingly great pleasure, to see them all, when | purchase, or to constitute the Society's confidentiad 


properly matured, brought into full opperation, and conferring on, ; 
and securisig to, the working classes, their manifold blessings. | *8e2°8, whose duty it should be to buy the land, and 


We do believe, that, if those, who have the power and the means, conduct the parties in forming the settlement, to the 
would only put forth that power and properly employ their } best advantage, and to attend to the correspondence with 
wealth, that this country might be made capable of sustaining as | the parent Society here. would in our opinion, be the 
many, or twice as many inhabitants again as what are now in it; "1 “2 a 
ah . “2 -g . : >S t . 

and that too in far more happy and comfortable circumstances, be at course for the Emigra ion Society to pursue We 
than what they are now experiencing. But, alas! what prospect | don’t mean that such person or persons should be idle 
have we of such being the case, while such obstacles and barriers | dictators, and arrogant domineerers, but that they labour, 
lie in the way ? or what ground is there for the least hope to rest as well as think, talk, and write, in common with the 
upon, that such a delightful state will ever be enjoyed by the in-|_ | a . ¥y men 
dustrious classes, so long as SELFISUNESS, with one hand, com- rest of the ee It oo ne er do, he — “ 
mands machinery ; and with the other, controls almost every | there to begin agrieultural operations, who now 0 
other arrangement arid system, whereby the affairs of society are how to fall a tree, make a cot, or to till the soil. To do 
worked! Making the whole to serve the individual interest of a) so, would be to defeat the primary objects of the Emi- 
few, whilst their tendency is to impoverish, and distress, the work- | gration Scheme. A selection of persons must necessarily 
ing classes. , planet ep 

Had the Lords and the manopolizers of the Land, and the be made, of men, who have, at least, come little of oe 
concocters and introducers of machinery conspired together to | requisite gifts and endowments ; V1Z. physical and ment 
erush the labouring part of mankind, they could not have devised a} powers ; menu also especially of integrity and moral 
more effectual mode of doing so, apart from bloodshead and worth, on whom some dependendence ean be placed ; 

» oes’. ‘ . » . ~ » . . , Z yt 

murder, than that of driving them by multitudes off the soil into whose greatest aim will be, the carrying out of the bene- 


the manufacturing districts; and then superseding their labour : ’ Society d the lish t of 
by machanical appliances, in the production of manufactures. | volent designs of the Society, and the accomplishmen 


The working classes being thus cireumstanced, what have they | the greatest amount of general good. It is the raising 
to look to, as a means whereby to secure for themselves and} of the suffering, yet industrious, part of ourselves, from 
families the necessaries of life? If they look to the soil, they see, } depression to the enjoyment of that position in the 


that, from various causes, they are not to expect the supporting of | ° 7" . 
themselves by bestowing labour on it. And if they turn their } world, that will secure to them the blessings of life, # 


anxious eye to the manufactories, they behold machinery rapidly | the reward of individual industry, at which we must 
increasing, and setting aside many of those who have been trained} aim. Sume few, selfish, narrow-minded creatures, may 
- the ——— cee fae oa —_* —_ of a j object, even at the commencement and only at the com- 
what, in the world, is to become of the surplus labour, thus denied mencement, to a selection being made. Those are met 


a field of action? We can discover no other chance for them, nor : : P . ts, 
propose any other scheme of disposing of the redundant hands, } that can only admire what most serves their own interes 
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But, for my part, I should rather Jet clonizing alone, | to the Society, and prove advantageous in the various 
than be instrumental in collecting together, on any plot} ways allnded to in our other named reasons, but inas- 
of land, either at home or elsewhere, a number of such} much as it will be a greater inducement to persons to 
like beings. Such a settlement would be little better} emigrate, from the prospect there will be of their being 
than a secondary Hell on Earth. To grapple with the | proper'y and affectionately received, by a band or circle 
sturdy trees and unbroken sods of America, would be | of friends and acquaintances, when they arrive. 
far more pleasant to me, than to have to contend} I must now conclude, by making three observations. 
with dispositions so contracted, and self-calculating. | First, It is not from any selfish motive that I have thus 
Again, we would observe, that, be the parties who! advocated the Society's making a selection of persons to 
they may, that go first, they must be furnished with an | go first to America, in opposition to the ballotting sys- 
ample supply of those things suited to the under'aking.}tem. Ido not think myself so far qualified ; neither 
We must never dream of sending men over the sea, and | should I goat present, were I qualified. But it is because 
there leave them. They must have money, or means, |I am anxious that those whose lot it may be, should do 
whereby to make their way, as the pioneers of the society. }80 to advantage, and comfort to themselves, and with 
It will be their province, in the name or on behalf of the | credit to the Emigration Society, by giving to it both 
Society, to take possession of the land, and to eneounter | permanency and respectability. 
all the hardships and privations attendant thereon. Not} My second observation is this: Had the potters fixed 
only to make homes for themselves, but to make such! on some such plan years ago, and devoted the hundreds 
preparations for the reception of those whose lot it will} and thousands of pounds which they have expended in 
be to follow in the course of time. }vain and foolish etrikes, (comparatively so,) hundreds 
This being done, we conceive that the intentions of | and thousands of sufferers would have been placed ia 
the Emigration Society will be much facilitated. | comfortable circumstances, and the trade benefitted a 
Another reason why a selected portion, fo make a| hundred per cent. Men made valuable, and much wild 
start, would be the best, is, because such party, if they ‘and ruinous competition prevented ! 
were prudent men, possessed with the before-mentioned} The third observation is: That Emigration, on pro- 
qualifications, might form a kind of committee, to cor- | per principles, ie, whatever objectors may say to the con- 
—2 and act in concert, with the parent Society | trary, quite in accordance with the commandment deli- 
ere. This will be quite requisite, if the Society must | vered to our great progenitors; viz., “ Moltiply and 
ever achieve what is, to them, so desirable. The whole | replenish the earth, and subdue it.” By multiplying, 
Concern must be attended to in a busineee-like manner, we understand a producing of our own species, By re- 
- a oneness of interest and purpose must form the | plenishing the earth, we understand a peopling of the 
oe uniting link, or cementing principle, betwixt us| earth. And by subduing it, a tilling of it, or cultivating 
ere, and our transatlantic brethren in America. }and making it product ve of those things which will be 
Again, the propriety of making a selection of proper | conducive to life, comfort, and happiness. I am half 
persons to go and make the first start in forming a colony | inclined to think, that mankind miss their way, by 
for our redundant hands, may be seen from this one plain crowding together, and forming large aud densely popu- 
fact; viz., that in a great measure the nature and cha-| lated towns and cities. It seems something like a 
i hdee — a a Kem the first princi- departing from the pure sources of heaven's munificence, 
eae - ac . upon y the first settlers. If ay to live on the husks and bitter waters of self-created 
ro Se mane, or © ys commence operations upon | sources; and to which may be attributed most of those 
hg principles, then we may expect nothing more} evils which afflict society ;—crime, disease, and prema- 


| than a zigzag, blundering concern to be made of it; baf- | ture death. 


fli . . | hee . ° 

mOg our ary efforts to do good. esides this, we must With best wishes to all those who are desirous of 
_ - mind that the eyes of the other States will be | conferring benefits on mankind, I subscribe myself, yours 
whens. especially so from the circumstance of our having | respectfully, Aaron WEDGWOOD, 
pers to the President and other influential prrsons in} Burslem, Sept. 16, 1844. 

America. But whether it will be with an eye of doubt, | i d 
. to success, or with an eye of confidence, we cannot} TO THE OPERATIVE POTTERS OF STAFFORDSHIRE 
say. _But I expect it to be the latter; and, therefore,} Resrxcrep Frirnxps,—We once more take the liberty of ad- 
am wishful that we should act in all respects so as to} dressing a few words to you, as a body. It is now near nine 
increase and secure that confidence a thousand-fold ; yea, | months since we were amongst you. At that time, you pledged 
and perpet 7 th om yourselves over and over again to act justly to us; to remit a 
to ub > a the “ae to be . "yed by our offspring, \ something to us every week, in order to enable us to resist a many 
the f of time. ut should parties go there to lay | petty tyrranies which continue to be inflicted upon the trades 

e oundation, who are neither sober, industrious, nor! generally in Sheffield. In all these months we have received £50 
possessed of integrity of principle, then the reverse may | We consider it shamcful to reflect on so paltry a sum, to meet so 


be expected : . } many distressing cases as we have daily to graple with. Could it 
and a cx y AS [oa z 
P : . nmplete failure to be the final result. | have been believed, that, after above seven years patience, we 


TI : : 
. bes last reason that I shall assign, why I recommend | should still be deficient of somewere about £1600. You may 
I tection being made for the commencent, is, because | judge of our surprise, and feel for our indignation, when we heard 
think that it will not only prove to be a great saving | of another trade being in your district collecting money, and 
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receiving encouragement from parties who ii to have pee 
otherwise; well knowing that there was arule laid down to relieve 
no parties whatever, only through the medium of the Sheffield 
committee. At any rate you will allow us to say, that you ought 
to be just before you are generous. The trade alluded to, the 
Spring Knife Cutlers, were a disunited body during your late 
struggle; consequently could not assist you only by voluntary 
subscription which we all did in addition to parting with the whole 
of our funds. Respected friends, we 
Spring Knife Trade, 
men, and worthy the notice of the humane portion of mankind, 
but we feel that we have a duty to perform to those trades, who 


parted with their all, in order to assist youin the hour of your } 


need ;—in the hour of peril and misery! We think you ought 
not to give any further encouragement to any parties, until you 
have first discharged your own liabilities. We trust we shall be 
pardoned by all reflecting and thinking potters for speaking so 
strongly on the subject. Our circumstances compel us to speak 
out; the privations which a many of the trades in this town are 
enduring, and the persecutions which they are daily subject to, 
call for your immediate assistance. A deputation, from the 
Scissor Grinders, by authority from the debt committee, are 
amongst you. Perhaps no trade was more zealous in your cause 
than that trade. They actually parted with every farthing they 
had in the world toserve you; therefore havea strong claim on your 
sympathies. 
breasts a feeling in our favour. The above remarks cannot 
apply to those whe have honcurably come forward with their 
monies, but to those who are careless and indifferent te their best 
friends, and who are lost to every principle of honour and grati- 
tude. 

Ir was Resotvep: Ist. That the Scissor 
Sheffield shall be allowed to send a deputation into the Stafford- 
shire Potteries, for the purpose of collecting monies on behalf of 
the Sheffield debt; and that our Secretary, Mr. Joseph Kirk, be 
requested to render them all the assistance in his power, in 
carrying out the above object. 

2nd. That this meeting strongly recommend all officers, acting 


in behalf of the Staffordshire Potters, not to countenance, on any | 


account whatever, any person or persons, trades or otherwise, who 
may hereafter apply to them fur money unless properly authorised 
by the debt Committee. 

Respected friends, let us once more beg of you to consider our 
situations; look at the circumstances by which we are sur- 
rounded ; 
arrayed against us, 
Union. 

We beg to subscribe ourselves yours, very respectfully, Tue 
SuerrietD Dent CoMMITTEE. 

JOHN FENTON, Sitver-PLater, CHAIRMAN. 
Committee Room, Old London Apprentice, 
West-Bar Green, Sheffield, Sep. 4th, 1843. 


in order to crush every vestage of our 


THE U SE OF POLICE MEN ! 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, and Workman's Advocate 


Sr1r,—You will much oblige an old friend by inserting, in your } 
valuable paper, a few facts which I am desirous should be laid | 


before the publie, 


in order that the same might be freely and 
widely circulated, 


and that those, who pay for the services of 


policeman, may know in what manner those services are disposed } 
of. For this purpose I wish to call the attention of the working | 
classes of the Potteries to the fact, that we are paying the police- | 


men of the Fenton district for protecting the mushrooms which 
spring in the fields of a gentleman in this neighbourhood. From 
two o’clock until seven in the morning, these fields are guarded 


by some three or four policemen, who keep watch in a very pecu- 


liar and disinterested manner. I will give you an instance. In | 


the beginning of last month, which was our wakes’ time four | 
steady, sober men agreed to go and seek for some mushrooms, at | 
the fields in question; but, although they got there at a very 


early hour, to their surprise, there were thre ‘e men already on the { 


spot, with great coats on, and handkerchiefs in their hands, and 


| distance beyond ; 
{ fellows,’ 


We hope we have said sufficient to arouse in your | 
}no duty at all, at all.” 


Grinders of | 
poor old man, between sixty and seventy years of age, 


| vious notice that his donkey was committing a crime 
} man followed his ass to the pinfold, begging for its release, as one 
a powerful combination of masters and merchants are 


| police are employed in the Fenton district. 
| understand, that, in our neighbourhood, we are paying a lot of 


busily einen in ities ondeums as hake as shes waa find 
them. ‘Two of the newly-arrived party, apprehending no harm, 
and believing it no crime, went into the field to join the gatherers, 
when, to their astonishment, they found them to be policemen, 


well-stocked with mushrooms, who, on seeing the addition to their 


number, of the two individuals just arrived, instantly threw off 
their coats, seized the men, and hurried them away to the Lock 


j;up. ‘The men were kept in custody from two o’clock till cight, 
can sympathise with the | 
believing them to be a much injured class of } 


when P. Broad Esq. 


was s0 


Magistrate, liberated them, as the charg: 
trivial that no reasonable justice could entertain it, 
Another instance is one which occured with myself. As I was 
going to my labour, the other morning, I saw a quantity of 
mushrooms on the road, trampled upon, and destroyed. I could 
not account for this circumstance, until I met a policeman a short 
to whom I applied for information, “ A lot of 

**have been mushrooming this morning; and 


says he, 


} when I began on them, sure enough man they began on me; but 


I took their mushrooms from them, and trampled on them; and 
sure I made them fly.” “‘ How long have you been on the watch? | 
asked. ‘ Why, ever since that blessed moon began to shine! and 
here I am still, and must be, until seven o'clock. Oh! man I am 
as cold as a frosted potatoe; and sure it will be the death 
of me unless the Lord deliver me from it; I wish the devil had 
all the mushrooms!” I then remarked, he would be in a fine 
state to be on duty, if a disturbance should take place in the dis 
trict. Oh! sure enough” says he, ‘ you are right '—I am fit for 
And such, Mister Editor, is one way in 
which the services of these men are disposed of. Our houses 
may be sacked, and lives destroyed, while they are shivering in 
the dew, for ought that they would know, or could do, to the 
contrary. 

Another instance, which I have to lay before you, is that of a 
who has 
been a working potter for upwards of forty years, out of that time ; 
but who now earns a scanty subsistence for himself and family 


| through the medium of coal-carrying by an ass and panniers. This 
{ poor half-starved donkey is the old man’s only support ; 


if that b 
taken from him, he and his family must either go to the “ Spit- 
tals,” or starve! On Sunday, August 18th, the old man’s 
donkey was grazing in a by-road. The police, on seeing the poor 
feitered thing nipping the herbage, cut its fetters, and hurried it 
away to the pinfold, without giving the poor old owner any pré 


The old 


craving for bread, while tears were running down his aged cheeks ; 
but all in vain !—the police were too fond of their prize to let it 


{ go without costs !—the old man must pay one shilling and four- 
} pence to redeem his ass! which he did, by borrowing the money 


of some of his friends; and as he was taking the donkey away, he 


} was told, by the police, to be on his guard, or he would be made 


to pay the same money again ! 
Such, Mister Editor, is the manner ip which the services of the 
You will, therefore, 


idle men éo protect mushrooms, and to imprison donkeys ; very 
profitable employment for a civie force ! ; 
Yours respectfully, NO BLARNEY 
OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
Greyhound Inn, Tunstall, September 
TO MENTOR, 
Si1n,— Having witnessed, through the medium of the 
Potters’ Examiner and Workman’s Advocate, your con- 





7th, 1844. 


{duct towards the working class of this locality, in advo- 


cating their rights, and likewise, in exposing the tyranny 
}and oppressive measures to which they have been subjrct- 
ed, we, the United Lodge of Ovenmen, i in Lodge assem- 
‘bled, have Resolved, 

That a vote of thanks be presented to you for your 
able and impartial conduct towards them, 


" 
asa part ana 
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parcel of the body of United Potters. 
(Signed) on behalf of the Lodge, 
ees ©8f CHarnmas. 
THE POTTERS OF TUNSTALL 

Are informed, that a committee have been formed in 
their district, for the purpose of arranging prices for the 
forthcoming “Martinmas ; which committee will hold its 
sittings, every Munday evening until further notice, at 
the Sneyd’s Arms Inn, Tunstali. Chair to be taken at 7 
o'clock. 

The same committee are also empowered to receive 
the names of Shareholders for the Emigration Society, 
and all subscriptions and donations for the Unemployed 
Fund. 





— = — 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Emigrant’s Letter in our next. 
Recewed, A Potter, Tunstall ; and S, P. Hanley. 








THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 
And Workman's Advocate. SertTEMBER 21s7T, 1844. 


It is a matter of much rejoicing to witness the spirit- 
ed manner in which the Public Meetings are being at- 
tended throughout the districts, All seem actively alive 


to take advantage of the present improved state of trade, | 


by asking a fair price for their labour. Advances, upon 


last year’s prices, have already been made by manufac- 


turers at Hanley, Burslem. and Tunstall. 
example, we have no doubt, will be followed by others 
throughout the whole district. 


means will obtain it. Let them be firm and moderate in 
their requests, and all will be well! 

It is also a matter of much rejoicing, to witness the 
deep feeling in favour of the Emigration Question. We 
have no doubt, trom the spirit displayed, that many 
ludividual Shares will be added to the books of the 
Society. Let every working potter feel it is duty to 
take out a share, 


a ws siesta chteatetmanintanaasit 


TO ARISTIDES, 

My Dear Puttosoruer,—I did not anticipate, when I gave 
you the honourable standing of a F1Xep star in the literary hemis- 
phere of our locality, that you would so soon dic of your own 
amazing brightness; I did hope, if it were only for the sake of the 
~ twinklers” in that effulgent constellation, of which you form such 


a brilliant part, that you would have flickered a short time longer, | 
“ying by degrees, and not have gone so quiékly out, as though an | 


extinguisher had been suddenly dropped on your short-lived ex- 
istence, 
me; as I would much rather have seen you glimmering away in 
never such little twinkles, than to have lost you altogether. But, 
alas, such is the end of human greatness; we burn, blaze, 
shoot out of our orbits, and down we go, leaving the world in dark- 


hess :—that world which is so so much in need of light from satel- 


lites or anything. 

_ I scarcely know what to say to your “ last dying words,” unless 
it be, that I am extremely sorry l-should so far have dimmed your 
lustre, as to induce your starship to remove your light from Tue 
Porrers’ EXAMINER, to the columns of The North Staffordshire 
Mercury ; 


1 4 . at " 
were actually afraid of your msnuseript being seen previous 


This good | 


At least the different | 
branghes seem determined to have an advance, if moral | 


This, I can assure you, is a grievous disappointment to | 


Were you so fund of “ fair and free discussion,” that | 


to printing, and you must, therefore, scnd it, as an advertisement, 
to a journal which you know would refuse a reply, unless in the 
form of another advertisement, the payment of which would be be- 
yond my means. You certainly have a peculiar way of shewing 
your love for “fair and free discussion,”’ and likewise your confi- 
dence in the truth of your articles! You put me in mind of an ex- 
| perienced foot-racer who has not so much truth, that is to say, 
} speed, on his side as his opponent, and who, therefore, requires 
} “the start,” to give him a chance of success. This “ start’ you 
are determined to have by some means or other. If you cannot 
have it in the EXAMINER, you will have it in the Mercury ;—you 
} will have it somewhere. Your ixuTn depends upon “a start ;” 
) friend Ridgway’s depends upon ‘‘aname”! What an exe llent 
| pair of tyroes, fresh from “The School”! Your articles, to be 
true, must exist by themselves ;— they must not be remarked upon, 
or else, you say, it “ proves that those who are tee most clamorous 
for their own rights, and for justice to themselves, are the very last 
that can be brought to act with common fairness to others,’’ What 
matters it to a man, who is in search of truth, whether or not his 
articles be seen before or after printing, so that his productions, be 
| given entire and without alteration. ‘Truth fears no enquiry. It 
| is only Error and Falsehood that are afraid of investigation, Had 
| you an opportunity of perusing my articles previous to publication, 
} and of remarking on the same, you should have my full consent to 
place your animadversions either before or after them, so that you 
} gave those articles in full. You may investigate and animadvert 
} on them in whatever way you please. You may commence at the 
|} beginning, and leave off at the end; or you may commence at the 
{ end, and leave off at the beginning. You may take them word by 
| word, sentence by sentence, or paragraph by paragraph. You may 
} turn them upside down, inside out, or in whatever way or manner 
| you please. Let but the whole be published, and you may sift the 
contents in every possible manner that your judgment may direct ; 
as I have that confidence in Truth, that she will never lcse in a fair 
} and open encounter. I should never say with you, “that such a 
practice is neither just nor creditable ;’’ and that you must, there- 
fore, “‘ beg to retire from a field in which you can reap neither 
honour nor profit :”” although, perhaps, these latter words contain 
a latent truth, which you did not intend the sentence to convey. 
| But, however, be that as it may, it is most evident that you are 
afraid of discussion, and that you have, as jeckeys say, “ bolted 
| the course,”’ from the sheer whip) ing which it has been my humble 
| duty to inflict. 
, I will now, with your permission, make a few remarks on the 
| leading features of your last communication ; after which, I leave 
‘it with your starship, either to resuscitate your brightness, and 
} glimmer once more in the columns of the Mercury, or to rest un- 
} der that bushel, the existence of which you have had the folly to 
| advertise. 
These features I will arrange under four separate heads ;—viz., 
| Ignorance, Folly, Wickedness, and Vanity. 
| First, then, as to Ignorance. In the discussion between us, re- 
| lative to the effects of mechanical inventions on the prosperity of 
} the working classes, you instance the cflects produccd by the in- 
| vention of printing, which you say ‘‘ Mentor is compelled to acknow- 
ledge to be a blessing ;”’ and that “ he thinks it quite right that the 
| writers should have been sacrificed for the general good.”” Now, 
my dear philosopher, you must be extremely ignorant of the his- 
tory of Christendom, to fancy, for a moment, that manuscript writ- 
ing, previous to the invention of printing, was done by the working 
{| classes. Had you read, or, reading, could understand, the common 
school-books of the day, you might have known that manuscript 
writing, prior to the time specified, was wholly confined to the 
upper classes and the priesthood. ‘The working classes were, to a 
certain extent, in a state of vassalage ; and as ignorant, in point 
of letters, as the brutes they tended. Manuscript writing was 
almost wholly confined to the cloisters. The monks were the 
scribes; and they wrote for improvement and pastime, and not for 
a living. Their bread did not depend upon their writing; for, as 
| the old song says, 
** Many have told of the monks of old, 
What a saintly race they were ; 
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And it is most true, that a merrier crew 
You would not find elsewhere ; 

For they sung, and laught, and their rich wine quaft, 
And fed on the daintiest fare !”’ 


These were not men to be injured by any improvement in science, 
sv far as the price of labour was concerned. They did not belong to 
the working classes; and, consequently, could net experience any 
injurious results from the invention of printing. You, therefore, 
commit a most silly historical blunder, in supposing that manu- 
script writing was done by the working classes; and your whole 
process of inductive reasoning, based on that blunder, must, con- 
sequently, in its relation to the working classes, be most shallow, 
false, and ignorant. And yet, this shallowness, falsehood, and 
ignorance, YOU HAVE PAID TO ADVERTISE! 

Second, as to Folly. Under this head, I might have included 
ignorance as well; as, in the folly which I aim about to describe, 
you also display the most profound ignorance; which, as this ig 
norance is a matter of science, and you a PHILOSPHER, is, to say 
the least, a deplorable display of intellectual greatness, You say, 
** Why, really, J have sometimes thought that if St. Thomas’s day 
could be made to last all the year round, it would be a good thing 
for the tallow chandlers; and I have fancied, that from Christmas 
to Midsmmer the days lengthen, and actually do diminish the de- 
mand for artificial light. ‘“‘ Mentor,” however, stoutly denies the 
fact, and I will not dispute it with him.” 


manner in which I handled this most silly of ail your philosophical | 


remarks, would have precluded your exposing your ignorance on 
this ludicrous subject any further. But, it would seem that you 
still ‘‘court the cudgel,” as you are so thoroughly convinced of 
“THE FACT,” that you will not dispute it with Mentor ;—you 


} VERTISE#! 
I did hope, that the } 


‘ 





portunity of secing this contradiction ; and in sodoing, you doubt- 
less think yourself a good man. Now, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that, in making that statement, you have uttered a gratuitous 
lie :—the Scriptures were not burlesqued; neither shall they be, 
so long as I have the power to prevent it. All that was done in the 
EXAMINER, was to parody the form of the Church Catechism, 
without making the least reflection on the spirit of that document, 
The whole of the contents of that parody, instead of being “ inde- 
cent,”’ breathes nothing but the deepest respect for all things sa- 
cred; and the individual who wrote it, may claim comparison with 
you, either in intellect or piety. As well might you call any book 
that contains chapters and verses, a burlesque upon the Scriptures 
simply because it has the form of the Bible. Hear it, philosophers 

Moral Evil consists in form, and not in principle, spirit, or action ! 
There is wickedness in squares, circles, and angles! Oh, thou 
most pio .s and learned man! Why! what a set of blaspheming 
old rascals all our Quakers must be, when they parody the Bible, 


| by saying, “ Verily, verily, 1 say unto thee, THOU art a Aypocrite.” 


They parody the form of speech, and, therefore, they burlesque 
the Scriptures. Here is another specimen of the logic of “ The 
School”! Equal it, who can, for Ignorance, Folly, and Wicked- 
ness! And yet, my dear Aristides, this, YOU PAID TO AD- 
What a wise appropriation of money! Quite philo- 
sophical ! 


Fourth, and last, as to Vanity. This feature runs throughout 


| the whole of your epistle, and capers, most fantastically, into ex- 


istence wherever you struggle to be witty or sarcastic. You tell 


}me, that I don’t “ understand the difference between sarcasm and 


are so thoroughly convinced “ that, from Christmas to Midsummer, 


the days lengthen, that they actually do diminish the demand for 
artificia! light."” Now. my dear philosopher, did it never enter into 
your philosophic head, thatas the days lengthen on this side the equator, 
THEY SHORTEN ON THE OTHER ?—that there never was, nor ever 
will be, any more light on this earth than what there is at the pre- 
sent time ? unless friend Ridgway be turned into a fiery comet, or 
you into “a bright and shining light to a’ the place ” 
which cases, we should be dazzled indeed! “ ‘THE FACT,” then, 
is so palpable, that the lengthening of the days ds actually dimin- 
ish the demand for artificial light, that you will not dispute it any 
“Moore!” You are, as I have said before, a natural philosopher ; 


argument” To this I unhesitatingly plead myself guilty, in all 
that I have seen of these qualities in your productions. Whenever 
/ use sarcasm, it is to give point to my argument. But, it would 


;} seem, that you use sarcasm and argument with that “ difference” 


| 


} 
} 


in either of | 


j ble ideas and words together in admirable confusion ! 


and ought, most certainly, to allow a cast of your head to be taken, | 


as an astronomical wonder, for students in phrenology. I will, 


with your permission, give you a slight lesson on this subject ; | 


which, I hope you will treasure up for the rest of your days. 
When the sun is over the equator, or that imaginary line that di- 
vides the earth into two hemispheres, we have twelve hours day 
and twelve hours night all over the world. These twelve hours 
day and twelve hours night are changed, in the annual movement 
of this earth round the sun, from the oblique direction of this 


carth’s axis to that orb; but there is neither less nor more light ; 


falls on this earth, by this change, than if the sun always shone on 
the equator. As the earth changes its position, either north or 
sou ‘h, what light is gained by the one hemisphere, is lost by the 
other, and vice versa, Where, then, is your “ fact,” that these 


}ata tangent, and again gets his head in a fog. 


| between them, that the one never applies to the other!/—they are 
| so wide apart, that they may be placed in the infinitive degree, and 


past all human comprehension! Lady Montague said, that 
“Satire, like a polished razor keen, 
Wounds with a touch that’s seareely felt or seen.” 
Now, your sarcasm must, most evidently, be of this class, and that 
to perfection, for it is so ertremely subtle, that t# ts NEVER FELT, 
NOR SEEN. You, certainly, are a most wonderful man! and jum- 
It would 
take a whole legion of “ doctors” to unravel the following para- 
graph of yours, which is merely a sample of the sack, and which 
must, most obviously, have been penned under some very peculiar 
excitation of mind. You say, 

‘“* Having driven ‘ Mentor’ to this satisfactory stage of the argu- 
ment, I had hoped that he was going to tell us how we are to 
distinguish between those improvements which increase th 
general amount of human labour, and those which never do, and 
never can, increase this average amount, so that we might know 
which are a curse, and which are a blessing, but here he flies off 
He thinks it was 


| quite right that the writers should have been sacrificed for the 


changes actually diminish the demand for artificial light? Oh, | 


you ——, but I will not be hard, by using strong language, as the 
extreme silliness of your position disarms one of anger, and makes 
you truly an object of pity. 
TO ADVERTISE! Alack and well-a-day! 

Third, as to Wickedness. Under this head, f might have classed 
Folly and Wickedness; as that part of your epistle, to which I am 
about to call your attention, displays these qualities in perfection, 
You say, ‘‘ He is ready to accuse me of blasphemy, for hinting at 
a comparison between the sublime machinery of nature, and the 
‘ villanous appliances’ of man—(Oh,” you ejaculate, “‘ how I hate 
this hollow cant, from such a quarter, where, cheek by jowl, with 
pions exclamations, we see the Scriptures burlesqued by an indecent 
parody on the Ten Commandments! )” 


And yet, ‘ais, YOU HAVE PAID | 


general good! Those poor fellows have been dead long ago, and 
had no right to be judges in their own cause! But the composi- 
tors' ‘aye, there’s the rub!’ This is coming nearer home. If 
the type-setting machine, in the form of a piano-fort, which 


) ‘Mentor’ tells us a young lady can manage, should ever be intro- 


When you say that in that } 


pirody, which was not written by me, “the Scriptures are bur- } 


lesqued,” you wickedly utter that which you know to be false ;— 
you give publicity to a libel, which will be circulated, and perhaps 


duced, the principle of improvement will then have reached its 
acme Nothing after that, but down hill to perdition! But why, 
O, Minerva, thou Goddess of Wisdom, in the form of ‘ Mentor!’ 
why should we come to this conclusion? Let distant ages learn 
the profound reply, that they may know how to solve these diffi- 
cult problems in political economy. Because—now mind !—be- 
cause ‘it wil require all the sophistry of all the schools in the 
universe to convince the printers that they would be gainers by 
the improvement.’ Astounding proof! After this, doubt itself 
must for ever stand agast. But stay, I have heard that there is 
no evil without a remedy. Ihave it! If the young ladies, some 
day or other, should seize the composing sticks, and upset the 
printers! Andif this respeetable and intelligent body of men, 
should none of them be able to take up some other manly eccupé 
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tion—why ! let them at once change clothes as well as places. | 
They might then become ladies’ maids! Or, if that should not be 

to their taste, and they would rather rusticate a bit, let them go 

into the country, and look after the goslings.”’ 

Now, let me ask, what has “ composing sticks’ to do with the 
type-setting machine? What point have you made, in ranting 
about “ exchanging of clothes and of places,” and of printers be- 
coming “ ladies’ maids” ? What do you mean by “ taste’! “ rus- 
ticate’”’'! “country”!!! and “goslings’!!'? Really, I should | 
feel extremely obliged to any reader of the Mercury who could 
point out any connection between these expressions and wit, sarcasm, | 
or argument. Do you mean to say, that the machine is a goose ? 
or that printers are geese? or that eompositors are so effiminate, | 
that they are fit only to become “ladies’ maids”? or what, in the 
name of wonder, do you mean? It is most evident, you have been 
trying to hatch something ; but, I am sorry to say, you have brought 
forth nothing but “goslings”! And yet, this YOU HAVE 
PAID TO ADVERTISE! 

Having thus run hastily through your very learned and sarcastic | 
production, I must now, by way of finish, call your attention to! 
what you are pleased to term my “raving eloquence of the old | 
slip-slop school ;’ which, you say, is 

“ Like a tale, told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.”’ 

I was not aware, my dear philosopher, that I was possessed of | 
of the eloquence of any school whatever; as, I can assure you, | 
that my scholastic education has been but limited indeed 
is that in your productions, that speaks emphatically of what the | 
readers of the ExAMINeRr will understand by the term of “ The | 
School.” I don’t mean the “Old School,” nor the “ New) 
School,”’ nor the “Church School,” nor the “Catholic School,” 
nor the “ Blue School,” but simply “‘ The School :’’"—the school of } 
evasion, sophistry, intimidation, vulgar threats, and challenges. In | 
the hallowed precincts of this learned sanctuary, you must have | 
received your education, or you never would have put together 
the paragraph quoted above; neither would you have used such } 
common-place similes, and hacknied quotations, as ‘elephants { 
dancing hornpipes, and walking minuets,” and tales, told by idiots, 

“ Full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” } 
I have a stock on hand of this particular sort, ready cut and dried‘ } 
for your especial service. Take a sample— 


“ A Daniel eome to judgment! a perfect Daniel! 
I thank thee Jew for teaching me that term.” 
Or, “ O wad some pow’: the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us ! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, } 
And foolish notion '”’ i 
{ 
Or, ‘“ Awonder! a wonder! a wonder to be sern! } 


A calf’s head placed where his tail should have been.” 
&e, &e. 


These will answer your purpose very appropriately ; and the next i 
time you write, and put together sentences like the following, be } 
sure you use them. 

Look on this Picture. And on this. 


“ Mentor’s opinion that ma-| “It is during the transition 
chinery is injurious to the work-| state, that inconvenicuce is felt.” 
ing classes, is altogether unten- 
able.” 

“ Mentor defends his position 


\ “ His blundering attempts at 
with some shew of ability.” 


inductive reasoning—his slip-slop | 

eloquence, &e. &c.”” 

““ Heis a heavy, prosy fellow, | 

Full of laborious efforts.” { 

FINISH ! { 

“The general result of machinery is to lower the price of an} 

article, and thus benefit the WHOLE community, by the incon- | 

venience of a few members of it.” 

Any further remarks would be superfluous. 

‘ I have the honour to be, 

Sir, your obedient, humble Servant, MENTOR. | 


“ Mentor is really a pleasant | 
fellow.” 
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But there | “ 


| arising from such refusals. 
| ready received to the Lord Chancellor, and he will know full well 
| how to deal with the case. 


‘ 


NEW DEBTOR AND CREDITOR ACT. 

Lord Brovenam has addressed to the editor of the Morning 
Herald a \etter explanatory of the course by which all prisoners 
for debt and more especially prisoners for debts under £20, may 
now recover the blessings of liberty without any pecuniary sacri- 


| fice beyond the ability of the very poorest. The letter is of vast and 


general importance, and we therefore gladly insert it here with- 
out further preface :— 
Brougham, August 17th, 1844 

“ Sir,—I rely upon the known humanity which has always dis- 
tinguished your paper for the liberty being excused which I now 
take in asking you to make this letter public, In other cases it 
perhaps signifies less whether the provisions of a new act are made 
known a little sooner or alittle later. But if the Act of this ses- 
sion for relieving insolvents debtors be not speedily understood 
by those unfortunate persons, they will be detained unnecessarily 


; in prison, and the merciful intentions of the Legisiature be frus- 


trated. An important amendment was made on the bill during its 
latter stages, with the express design of its coming into operation 
immediately. 

“* But not only is it fit that the provisions of this act should be 


; made known: the conduct of cirtain parties ought also to be 
: closely watched ; and it is to warn them of the risk they are run- 


ning, and to keep those out of their hands whom they appear 
desirous of making their victims, that I now presume to address 
you, 

“From my place in parliment I twice in the course of the ses- 
sion warned the legal practitioners against endeavouring to inter- 
cept@he justice and the mercy of the Legislature. Stating what 
I knew had been charged for the release of the first act (1842), 


} and adding that all expense of notices and advertisements was, by 


the new act, done away, I distinctly affirmed, what I now repeat, 
that any person who can write is just as able as a lawyer to draw the 
petition from the form given in the schedule to the act, and to 
draw also the affidavit from another form in the same schedule. I 
therefore warned insolvents, whether in prison or not yet arrested, 
that to pay £20, as many had done, was the most wanton throw- 
ing away of their money. All they had, all they now have to do, 
is to copy and fill up the forms of the schedule. 

But the affidavit must be sworn, and for this purpose a master 
extraordinary in Chancery must attend. Most attorneys and so- 
licitors are masters extraordinary, at least there are always several 
in every town, and it is their bounden duty to enable the parties 
to swear their affidavit whether they be clients or not. Were it 
otherwise, the power of extorting money to any amount would be 


vested in these persons; and they might, by refusing, keep the 


unfortunate debtor in prison at their discretion. The fee is only 
half-a-crown; to be sure if the master has to go to the prison, he 
might make some small charge for his trouble ; but I have too good 
an opinion of the honourable members of the profession to think that 
they would insist on this from poor debtors. However, they have 


| no right whatever to refuse taking an affidavit. 


“Yet Ihave received letters from prisoners complaining of 
masters extraordinary refusing. I must now beg for the partieu- 


} lars of such refusal; and I hope every one who reads this letter 


will, without delay, inform me of any obstruction to his release 
I have transmitted the information al- 


From other prisoners I have letters stating that the gaolers have 
demanded fees forthe expediting of the release. I should be glad to 
be furnished with the particulars ofall such demands, and gener- 
ally of all obstructions occasioned in the prisons. I am bound to 
state that I have generally found the keepers of prisons acting 
with great humanity towards the unfortunate persons under their 
care. 

“T have sent to all the gaolers in England and Wales a state- 
ment of the provisions of the Act, as far as it was neccessary to en- 


; able debtors to take advantage of them for their release; and I 


have sent to each gaol two copies of the schedule, that these poor 


| people may be able to prepare their own petitions andaffidavits. If 


any cannot write, I hope and trust their fellow prisoners will help 
them. It is the best way of showing their thankfulness to the 
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Legislature, and I am sure I for one shall feel grateful for any 
such assistance so humanely rendered. 

“ But hitherto I have been speaking of the cases which require 
a petition and affidavit according to the forms in the scheduie. To 
my astonishment I have letters from debtors who owe not more 
than twenty pounds, some of them only two, three, and four, who 
inform me that certain practitioners and certain gaolers have in- 
terposed obstacles to their release. Now it should be known to all 
these parties that such small debtors are not required to petition 
in any form at all, nor to make any affidavit; but that they have 
only to apply in any way to the Court by whose process they were 
imprisoned, and this application may be made by a petition or by 
letter sent to the Judge of the Court through the post, no attorney 
whatever being wanted to make this application. 

“ But, indeed, no atforney at law is wanted for applying to the 
Bankruptcy Court the case of debts above £20. Any one may act 
as another’s attorney or agent in witnessing the signature of the 
petition—and the act only requires the signature of*an attorney 
or agent, The Bankrupt Commissioners have no power whatever 
to reqire an attorney at law to sign as witness to each sheet, in 


the face of the schedule to the act, which requires only the sig- | 


ture once—and the attestation, not of an attorney at law but of an 
attorney or agent. Indeed, the order made two years ago by the 
Bankrupt Commissioners said nothing of an attorney at law, but 
only an attorney. 

“TI feel assured no impediment whatever will be thrown in the 
way of the release of prisoners, or generally of the working of these 
ats, 1842 and 18144, by the Honourable Commissioners of Bank- 
ruptcy either in town or country. They are imperativly galled 
upon to give every possible facility to the execution of the Le- 
gislature’s humane intentions. 
cessible to all persons applying for their help. If one Commis- 
sioner is away form his post, another must always be in atten- 
dance. 
ground—of raising the salaries from £1500 to £2000 a year in 
1842, that the new act (the insolvent act) of I842 was greatly to 
increase the labour of those Commissioners. I moved for returns 
lately, which showed that some Commissioners only have work for 
two, some for three, days in the week. 


duties cast upon them by the late act—duties which cannot be 
very onerous. However, when Parliament meets on the 2nd of 
next month, we shall see how great has been the increase. 

“The Honourable Commissioners in the country have a smaller 
salary, and they have a greater attendance. I observe by the re- 
turns that some of them sit regularly six days out of the week—a 
most praiseworthy course, and highly beneficial to the suitors. 


Complaint is made that some of these honourable persons reside } 
With } 
this I have no concern; it belongs to the Lord Chancellor, who has } 
But what concerns me is, that no | 


at a great distance, and thus put suitors to inconvenience. 


full power to apply a remedy. 
obstacle should be interposed to the working of the late act for 


preventing the imprisonment of debtors innocent of anything be- | 


PHILADELPHIA, 


yond poverty; andI am determined that no such obstacle shall be 
raised up in any quarter. 
to insolvents by reason of his non residence, then they, and I also, 
as the promoter of the measure, may have a right to complain. 
And yet I have heard of but one such case, and in that I believe no 
blame could fairly be imputed. 


“IT have the honour to be, &c., ‘‘ BROUGHAM.” 


PREMINUM FOR SHARES. 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 


Srr,—Having seen in last week’s paper an offer made } 


by a Shareholder to give £5 for an allotment, to any 


THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 


They are bound to be ever ac- } 


It was distinctly stated as the ground—at least the chief } 


I rejoice, therefore, to | 
know that they have now abundant time for performing the new | 


If a Commissioner cannot be accessible | , : 
| And which are intended to sail punctually on their appointed days, 
They are fitted up expressly for the comfort and convenience of 


DUNCOMBE T 
RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE CENTRAL COMMIT. 
TEE, AUGUST 28, 1844. 

Ist.—‘“ That it is the intention of the Central Committee to 
} close the Subscriptions fur the ‘Duncomne Testimontat Fonp,’ 
} this day three months, Wednesday, November the 27th, 1844 if 
| the work can be accomplished in that time :—And that all Local, 
) District, and Trades’ Committees, and other Collectors, be re- 
} quested to make a return to Mr. James Syme, General Secretary, 
} Saville House, 6, Leicester Square, on or before the day speci- 
} fied,—And that the Contributions be remitted in accordance with 
| the instructions given in the addresses issued by this Committee. 
} 2nd.—**That the Local, District, and Trades’ Committees, and 
other Collectors, are eminently entitled to, and have the best 
| thanks of the Central Committee, for their past exertions, and we 
| hereby urge them (if posible) to increase their exertions for the 
| following three months, so that the Testimonial may confer honor 
| on themselves, and be worthy of them to bestow for the distingu- 
| ished services rendered by their Patriotic Parliamentary Repre 
sentative, Tuomas Stinospy DuncomBe, 
3rd.—*That the Central Committee earnestly calls upon the 

} inhabitants of all those Cities, Towns, and Districts, who have not 
| yet formed ‘ DuNcomne TestimontaL Committees’ to do so forth- 
| with, and to communicate with the General Secretary, from whom 
they may have transmitted, stamped Collecting books. &e. &c. for 
} carrying on the work. 
4th.—“ That the Northan Star, and the Liberal portion of the 

Public Press be respectfully solicited to call attention to the fore- 

going Resolutions.” 


{ 





} THE BURSLEM AND TUNSTALL SECTION OF THE 
TAILORS, NATIONAL PROTECTION AND MUTUAL 
} BENEFIT SOCIETY, 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, will hold an Anni- 
versary Dinner, on Monday, October 1ith, 1844, at the Union 
| Inn, Newcastle Street, Burslem. 

__ DINNER ON THE TABLE AT FOUR O'CLOCK, P. M. 
Tickets to be had of Mr. George Stanway, Union Inn, Burslem ; 
| oe Bostock, Tunstall ; and Mr. John Billington, Dale 
) tf e 
| _Every Operative Tailor who feels an interest in the welfare of 

his trade, is expected to attend! 


_ - snenietionitttiaeamanctnati ———————eeeeeEeEEeEeEeEeEeEeeEeEeEwwe 
NOTICE TO EMIGRANTS. 
| ROBERT E. WALKER, No. 11, GORER PIAZZAS 


LIVERPOOL, 
Despatch Fine First-class American Ships, 


Of large Tonnage, for the following Ports, viz: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


and 
NEW ORLEANS, 


BALTIMORE, 


| Cabin, Second Cabin, and Steerage Passengers. Persons about to 
|} emigrate, may save themselves the expense and delay of waiting in 
| Liverpool, by writing a letter addressed as above, which will be im- 
mediately answered, the lowest Price of Passage told them, and 
| they will be enabled to go direct on board the Ship, immediately 
} on their arrival in Liverpool, thus saving the Expense of Lodging, 
} &e. And should R. E. W. detain any Ship after the appointed 
Time, Passengers will be paid for detention. 

Passengers will be foand by the Ships with the full quantity of 


Shareholder who may draw his chance, and who may not | Biscuit, Flour, Oatmeal, Rice, and Potatoes, according to Act of 


feel disposed to leave this country, I should be glad to 
give the same, or a trifle more, to any one desirous to 
sell. I send you my name, as a reference 

Yours respectfully, A SHAREHOLDER. 
Hanley, Sept. 16th, 1844. 


} To Sail for New Orleans, the “ VOLA,” Sep. 24th, 1844. 
@@ Every information will be given by applying as above, or to 
) 


} Parliament, without extra charge. 


Mr. Tuomas Cowarp, King Street, Burslem. 





BATE, PRINTER, SHELTON. 





intent: 


pared 


